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New Thoughts for the New Year| 


Perhaps there is not a person in all the world who does not enjoy ; 
something new. It may be new clothes, new books, new toys, just any- 
thing that is new and fresh and clean. There is one new thing that every 
person in the world receives every twenty-four hours, a brand-new day,” 
a day that has never been used before and that no one else can ever use. 
Your new day belongs to you alone to enjoy. 

On January 1 we shall each receive a larger gift, a brand-new year. 4 4 

A long time ago, when your great-grandmothers or maybe your 
great-great-grandmothers were little girls, there was an interesting cus. 
tom among the people of the South, where my grandmother was a little 
girl. On New Year’s Day it was the custom for each member of the 
family to receive and wear a new garment, a custom supposed to bring 
success and happiness throughout the year. For weeks and weeks before 
the old year ended the women of the household sewed night and day, @ 
and on New-Year morning when the family went to church or “‘worship,’t 
as they called it then, each member wore something new. Grandmothe: 
often spoke of the glad eagerness of the children as they donned the nev 
garments and joined their neighbors in the morning worship. Some of 
them went long distances over country roads. There were no swift. 
moving automobiles in those days, and many of them did not have 
comfortable horse-drawn carriages—just lumber wagons with a bed o! 
straw and heavy blankets to keep them warm. But there was no though 
of complaint, for the spirit of New Year's was then, as it is now, the 9 sss 
spirit of joy. ; 

Will you have something new to wear on New Year's Day? If so ¥ 
wear it in happiness, but if not, what does it matter? You have withir ] 
you the spirit of joy and gladness for your day and your year are new 
and fresh and clean, ready for happy living. 

Happy, happy New Year! 
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Snow is falling, 
Winds are calling; 

All the forest lies asleep 
Where the rounded, 

Sleekly mounded, 
Cottony-hooded fences creep. 
There’s a shining 

Frosty lining 

In the sun’s Sieh coloring, 
Painting hollows 

Where one follows 

Fairy paths that snowstorms 
bring. 
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By Theodosia Smith 


January! 

Laughter mer 

Echoes through the wintry air. 
Children treasure 

In full measure 

Happiness that all may share. 
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Ransom 
Gets a 
New Start 


“ ERE SHE COMES!” A chorus of 

voices shouted the words but the El 
Capitan, thundering in from the East, 
dwarfed the sound to a mild jumble of 
words. 

There was a great sucking in of breath 
from the crowd of boys and girls who, dur- 
ing the short winter vacation or the longer 
summer one, never failed to be on hand 
when the El Capitan roared through Ransom. 

The rough board platform underfoot 
shivered as the long, shining train pounded 
past and disappeared into the west. Boys 
whistled and girls squealed as they ran break- 
neck after berets or scarves that had been 
carried away by the suction of air. 

Lowell Barnes growled, ‘Yea, here she comes 
and there she goes so high and mighty she 
doesn’t even know that ugly little burgs like this 
are on the map.” 

“Quit running our metropolis down,” Eddie 
Hill said. “Who'll stand by Ransom if we don’t? 
It’s small fry maybe, but it’s all the town we 
have.” 

Bernie White doubled a fist over his nose 
and said in a husky Jimmy Durante voice: “She 
snubs us, she does. Comes in and goes out like 
we was nuthin’—nuthin’! I tell ya she snubs 
us.” 

Everybody laughed except Lowell Barnes. 
He mumbled to Eddie: “Just the same, I’m fed up 
with Ransom. I'd like to see some of the places 
the El Capitan doesn’t snub, Want to go along?” 

Eddie shivered in the cold December wind. 
The sun lay pale and without warmth on mounds 
of dirty snow that were still piled along the north 
side of the dingy depot. The nassow main street 
looked bleak and uninviting even to Eddie, who 
was used to it. 
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“Just the same, I’m fed up with Ransom.” 


“Now?” he asked. “In the dead of winter, cold 
and everything, like it is?” 

“Sure. This place is the same the year round— 
ugly and stale. Why, we never even get a picture 
show before it’s out of date.” 

Eddie was wary. “What would we use for 
money ?” 

“I've got some. Enough for both of us.” 

“How much?” 

“Fourteen dollars.” 


The platform was deserted now by the others, 
who had scattered on both sides of the tracks and 


were homeward bound. 

“Couldn’t see much on fourteen dollars,” Eddie 
said, trying to discourage the idea. He liked what 
comfort Ransom had to offer and preferred to 
wait for adventure until summer, or at least 
until spring. Besides, there was a New Year's 
party Friday night at Nora Darnell’s. Eddie liked 
parties. They meant something special in the way 
of eats. 

“The fourteen dollars is just the beginning,” 
Lowell argued. “Let’s catch the local this after- 
noon, Soon as we come to-a town that hasn’t 
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died and been buried, we'll hop off, get us a job 
and earn more money to go on.” 

“And on,” Eddie echoed. “Meaning we'll be 
professional hobos. Guess I'll wait till warm 
weather when tramping’s more comfortable.” 

“That’s the trouble with Ransom,” Lowell said 
contemptuously. “‘Its people are all like you, satis- 
fied just to have their feet warm. Well, I’m 
getting out, and you don’t need to blab it around 
either.” 

“O. K.” Eddie’s good nature held even through 
Lowell’s taunt. “So long.” He gave his friend 
a resounding slap on the back and jogged off 
toward town. 


The one-fifteen was late. 

Lowell felt uneasy. How would he be able to 
get away without being seen by the half-dozen 
boys hanging around the depot? 

“All dressed up and no place to go,” one of 
them jeered. 

Lowell did not answer except to say to him- 
self: ““That’s what you think, Smartie. The whole 
world’s ahead of me.” 

At two o'clock a plume of smoke showed far 
down the line. There was a low rumble that in- 
creased in volume, and the station agent rolled 
a truck of freight out on the platform. 

Lowell sauntered around and stood hidden 
behind it. 

No one got off the train at Ransom, but load- 
ing and unloading of freight held the interest 
of the boys sufficiently to enable Lowell to swing 
up the nearest steps and disappear inside a coach 
without being seen, Still he had no feeling of 
security until he saw Ransom marching in retreat 
beyond the window and knew that the train was 
moving forward. 

“Tickets!” shouted the conductor, although he 
must have known from long experience that 
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there were seldom any tickets to be punched at 
Ransom. 

“How far can I ride for seven dollars?’ Lowell 
inquired when the conductor stopped beside him. 

“To Laramie is six-eighty-seven cash fare. 
How much money do you have, Buddy?” 

Lowell hesitated, It seemed like a funny ques- 
tion. Did the conductor mean to take what was 
left away from him or maybe make him turn 
back at the next stop? At last he said, ‘Fourteen 
dollars, sir.” 

The conductor winked. “Running away, huh? 
Well, I guess a kid that’s smart enough to save 
a little to run back home on is O. K, Next stop 
is Jonesport that will be a dollar ten. Sure you 
don’t want to go to Jonesport? Better think it 
over. Ill be back in a little while.” 

Lowell held out seven dollars. “I’m going to 
Laramie,” he said aloud. To himself he added, 
“Or the first up and coming town I see.” 

He had planned to save half of his money for 
expenses until he found a job—or had he been 
saving it to get back to Ransom? The thought 
made him uncomfortable. What kind of a coward 
was he anyway? He'd use the money for meals 
and lodging. Ransom was behind him forever. 

He grinned when the train puffed into Jones- 

rt. It was far worse than Ransom—as were 
Marshfield, Patterson, Breton. Lowell’s spirits 
sagged. 

One by one the little towns came into view 
beyond the window, stayed for a moment like a 
picture in a frame, and then withdrew. 

What’s the matter with this old State anyway, 
Lowell wondered, Isn't there anything better 
than Ransom anywhere in it? 

“Laramie!” The brakeman leaned over and 
took the little red ticket from the clip above 
Lowell’s head. “Next stop, Laramie!” 

Lowell was up and out on the platform with- 
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out a glance through the window. Laramie would 
be like all the others, but he’d get a job and go 
on as soon as he could. 

The train slowed and ground to a stop. 
Lowell’s heart lifted. Laramie was exactly what 
he was looking for. The depot was small, but 
it was clean. There was a little park laid out on 
either side, bare now but clean and ready for 
spring. Every walk had been shoveled free of 
snow, and there were no ugly can dumps un- 
successfully hidden behind signboards. Laramie 
wasneatasapin. 

“Happy New Year!” a voice called and a boy 
about Lowell’s age came down the platform. 
“I’m Martin Gray. Are you visiting someone 
here? I'd be glad to show you the way if Laramie 
is strange to you, or walk along with you anyway, 
if you'd like.” 

Lowell wondered if he were dreaming. No, 
he couldn’t dream a town, a brand-new town 
that he’d never seen before. 

“I’m not visiting anybody. Just liked the looks 
of the place and got off,” he said without ex- 
plaining his exact reason for stopping at Laramie. 


“Whoopee!” Martin shouted. “That makes it 
all worth while.” 

“All what worth while?” Lowell asked. Al- 
ready he felt that he knew Martin Gray as well 
as the old gang at home. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Blaine, our high school 
principal, organized all of us fellows during last 
Christmas vacation.” He laughed and added: 
“But we'll jog along. Can’t tell you all about 
everything in a minute.” 

At the drug store Martin said: “Come on in 


where it’s warm. I have to make a call.”” When 


he came out of the telephone booth he said, 
“Wasn't really necessary. Mom’s a brick. She’s 
always glad to have me bring my friends home, 
but I like to ask. She wants you to come stay with 
us until you know what you're going to do.” 

“That’s swell,” Lowell said. 

It did not seem queer at all that in this town 
where people met you at the train, and called 
“Happy New Year” to you on December 28, 
they would ask you home with them. It was like 
the Arabian Nights. Anything could happen here 
in Laramie. 

“This is Dad’s bank,’ Martin said as 
they walked along Bond Street. “But he’s 
most likely home by now, so we won't 
stop.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Gray welcomed Lowell 
as though he were an expected guest in- 
stead of a “hobo.” 

“You boys go up and get ready for 
dinner, It is ready for you,” Mrs. Gray 
said. 

When they were alone, Lowell asked, 


“I should say not—it’s not a secret. We want 
everyone in the world let in on it.” 
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“How come you said ‘Hap- 
py New Year’ to me when 
New Year's isn’t until Fri- 
day?” The question had 
been in the* back of his 
mind all the time. 

“Did sound funny, I 
guess,” Martin said, “but 
that’s the keynote of our 
organization.” 

“Oh, a secret society, 
huh?” Lowell said. 

Martin turned around from the mirror where 
he had been combing and parting until he had 
the straightest, most even part in his hair that 
Lowell had ever seen. 

“I should say not—it’s not a secret. We want 
everyone in the world let in on it. That’s what 
we're working toward, There are half a dozen 
towns that have organized since we started out.” 

Mrs. Gray called up for them to hurry, and 
suddenly Lowell did not want to go down. Mr. 
Gray was a banker. He’d be shrewd. He would 
ask questions, and when Lowell answered them 
he would not want him in the home nor want 


} Martin to make friends of a runaway. 


But neither Mr. nor Mrs. Gray asked any- 
thing. They talked about everything else except 
Lowell. 

“Wish your gang could have heard the mayor 
talk at the club this noon,” Mr. Gray said to 
Martin. “He has an endless chain of improve- 
ments for Laramie.” 

“Improvements!” Lowell exclaimed. “I don’t 


ever see Ransom ?” 

“No, but you come back here next Christmas 
holiday and you won’t know us,” Mr. Gray an- 
swered. 

“By the way, Son,” he said turning to Martin, 
“aren't you lucky this is your week? Maybe you'll 


make a convert.” 


' Martin laughed at the puzzled look on Lowell’s 
ace. 

“What Father means is that it is my week to 
meet the train. We fellows take turns welcoming 
strangers, showing them to hotels or any place 
they want to go. Or if they are home folks we 
help with bags and tell them the nice things that 
have happened while they have been away.” 

“But why the ‘Happy New Year?’ ” Lowell in- 
sisted, remembering that he had never been an- 


swered about it. . 


Prayer for Friends 
By Berry Dean Cox 


Father, I want friends to play with, 
To share the many joys You send; 

So since we must give before we get, 
Help me to be a friend! 


know how this place could improve. Did you 


“Well you see,” Martin 
began, and then between 
intervals of eating and in- 
tervals of talking Lowell 
found out what the boys in 
Laramie were doing. 

“The girls help too,” 
Martin said. ‘They do ev- 
erything we fellows 
wouldn’t be any good for.” 

The two boys talked on 
and on until Mrs. Gray sent them up to bed. 

Lowell was too excited to sleep. 

“When does the first train going to Ransom 
come through?” he asked. “This is the swellest 
place I ever saw, but I can’t wait to get home. 
Ransom is going places too if I have to take her 
there all by myself.” 

“You won't,” Martin assured him. “It’s won- 
derful how anxious everyone is to work when 
work is fun too. We've had a peck of both this 
year. Wish you could stay awhile.” He sat up 
suddenly and stared through the darkness to- 
ward Lowell’s bed. “Why can’t you? Stay till fhe 
day before New Year’s and then go back and 
spring it on them?” 

“O. K.,” Lowell agreed. “That'll be swell.” 

Long after Martin was asleep Lowell lay 
wide-eyed. How about Mother? She would be 
worried right now, worried sick. And Dad? What 
must he be thinking of a son who was so dissatis- 
fied with his home that he would run away from 
it? If he stayed, would that be starting right in 
Ransom ? 

Every minute he grew more restless. Then 
through the open door he heard Mr. Gray at the 
phone in the hall below. 

“Get me a Mr. Barnes in Ransom, Central. I 
don’t know the initials nor the address but I'll 
try any Mr. Barnes. 

There was a silence as Lowell scarcely 
breathed. 

Mr. Gray had not asked any questions, but he 
knew. Lowell felt his face burn. Then he heard 
talking in the hall again. 

“This is Laramie, Mr. Barnes. I am Martin 
Gray.” Mr. Gray laughed then, a gay chuckle of 
a laugh. “Yes, I do have news of your son’s 
whereabouts. He’s upstairs here sound asleep.” 
There was another silence; then, “Well, now, I 
didn’t go into his financial standing, and that’s 


‘queer, being a banker all my life.” Mr. Gray 
_ chuckled again. “But we'll (Please turn to page 23) 
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“Look, Nettie!” Dale was becoming disgusted. “I like to get good grades too. But you've got the wrong 
idea about them. Grades don’t mean anything in themselves 


Too Many 


By Alice Woster 


What the Story Told Before 


The sixth grade was to have a program called “Our 
Neighbors Near and Far.” Dale and Nettie, who were 
tied for first honors in the class, were to interview at 
least four people from foreign countries. Nettie was 
horrified. Dale squared his shoulders. If Miss Marshall 
wanted him to interview strange people from foreign 
countries, all right, he would! 

Saturday afternoon they set out on their mission. “It 
isn’t fair!” Nettie exclaimed. “I like to study my 
geography lessons, but going to visit foreign people— 
that isn’t geography!” 

“That’s no way to start out!” Dale said. “We'll just 
do the best we can.’ 

They rapped on the door of Li Yung’s cottage but 
got no response. In the back yard was a little boy. 

“Hello, there!” Dale called in a friendly voice. 

“Kuei i p’inf an!” said the little Chinese boy. 

“You see,” said Nettie. “It’s no use. I knew you 
couldn’t talk with him.” 

“I guess you're right, Nettie,” Dale admitted. “We 
can’t talk with him.” 
“Let’s go,” Nettie said, and they started away. 

There was a startling outburst behind them as the 
Chinese boy’s voice rose in a wail. Dale and Nettie 
whirled around. The little boy was making wild 
gestures, and waving his arms toward a tree. 


“Why do you suppose he’s doing that?” Dale whis- 


pered to Nettie. 
8 January 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 
Part Two 


HY IS HE waving his arms like that?” 
Dale whispered in excitement to Nettie. 

“There’s a kitten in the tree,” Nettie said 
flatly. 

“A kitten?” Dale repeated. “Just an ordinary 
kitten ?” 

“Just an ordinary American, alley-cat kitten!” 
Nettie pointed into the tree. “On that third 
branch up. See?” 

Dale could see it. He sighed. Think of all the 
strange Oriental things it might have been! 

The little Chinese boy’s wails acquired a ques- 
tioning tone as he gestured at the kitten and 
looked at Dale. 

“I believe he wants me to get it down for 
him,” said Dale. “Here. Please hold my note- 
book.” He thrust it into her hands. 

“Oh, no!” Nettie objected indignantly. “I 
don’t want to wait in this place while you climb 
around in trees, chasing “_ cats for Chinese 
children!” 

“But, Nettie, he’s so anxious to get it down!” 
Dale was already halfway up the tree trunk. 
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, }know Miss Marshall 


“T'll wait for you across the street!” Nettie 
stalked away. 

The kitten was frightened, and Dale had to 
climb all over the tree before he finally captured 
it. He was out of breath by the time he reached 


the boy waved to him and shouted happy fare- 
wells, holding the kitten lovingly in his arms. 

“Well,” Dale smiled ruefully as he joined 
| Nettie. “I've done my daily good deed anyhow.” 

“A lot of help that will be to the program!” 
retorted Nettie. 

“Yes, I know.” Dale frowned regretfully. 
“How I wish we could have talked to him!” 

“You see now that this is an impossible job,” 
said Nettie. “Are you ready to give up?” 

“Give up? I should say not! I’ve just found 
out how interesting this is! I want to go on and 
meet the other people and talk to them and 
learn about their countries and their customs.” 

“Well, I don’t!” said Nettie. “I don’t want to 
go any further on this wild-goose chase! I don’t 
see any sense in doing it!” 

“Look, Nettie!” Dale was becoming disgusted. 
“I like to get good grades too. Everybody does. 


that before we've even tried!’ Dale exclaimed. 
“We haven't tried to talk to the other three 
people.” 

“We tried once and failed. I can see it’s no 
use. I knew it from the beginning. I'm going 
home.” 

“All right.” Dale was tired of the argument. 
Nettie was no help anyway. He did not care if 
she went home. “All right, Nettie. I'm going 
on with this. I’m interested in it. You can go 
home if you want to. But there’s one thing you 
mustn’t forget. If you back out, and I get a good 
report, our grades won’t be even any more.” 
Nettie was staring at him with her mouth open. 
“And when the principal gives the geography 
medals next week, he won't have to give two in 
our room, because we won't be tied for honors 
any longer. There will be only one medal, and it 
will be mine. Good-by, Nettie. I’m going to call 
on the Norwegian woman.” 

He started down the street. Nettie stood un- 
certainly for a minute. Then she bit her lips to- 
gether grimly and followed him. 

“T guess I'll have to go along,” she said bitterly 
as she caught up with him. “But now let me tell 
you something! If you can’t talk to those other 
foreigners, and if we don’t get any report, I'll 
never forgive you for 


you learn. We're sup- 
posed to do this to 
help out the pro- 
gram. Our report 
will be the climax to 
the whole thing. I 


means to use it for 
the climax because 
she said we would be 
last. We can’t fail 
her.” 

“All we have to 
do is tell her we 
couldn’t talk to the 
people,” Nettie ar- 
gued stubbornly. 

“We can’t tell her 


making me go to see 
them!” 

“All right,” Dale | 
said quietly, and they 
walked down the 
street in silence until 
they came to the 
Bradbury Apart- 
ments. 

The apartment 
house was an attrac- 
tive building. It was 
built around a court- 
yard in which were 
green lawns, bloom- 
ing shrubs, and spar- 
kling fountains. It 
looked like a pleas- 
ant place to live in. 

Dale looked in his 
notebook. 

“We go in the 
north entrance,” he 
said, ‘‘and to the sec- 


The pretty blond woman smiled. “Goddag!” she responded. ond floor. This Nor- 
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wegian woman lives with her cousin, Miss Frede- 
rika Hansen. I hope the Norwegian woman can 
speak English, or else that Miss Hansen is at 
home.” 

When they reached the second floor they soon 
found the door that had Miss Hansen’s name 
on it. It was open, and they could look into a 
pleasant living room. On a polished coffee table 
stood a steaming coffee pot and a plate of cookies. 

“Thank goodness, someone is at home,” Dale 
murmured as he knocked. A pretty blond woman 
came to the door. Her blue eyes looked question- 
ingly at the children. Dale wondered whether 
this was Miss Frederika Hansen, or her cousin 
newly arrived from Norway. 

“How do you do?” he began politely. 

The woman smiled. 

“Goddag!”’ she responded. 

Dale smiled back at her, but he felt a twinge 
of worry. He knew now who she was. And she 
could not speak English. His only hope was that 
Miss Hansen might be there. 

He said hopefully, “Miss Hansen?” and 
pointed to the name on the door. 

The woman shook 
her head and handed 
him a paper. On it 
was written: ‘“To the 
vegetable man: I will 
be away all after- 
noon, and my cousin 
does not speak En- 
glish; but please let 
her pick out my vege- 
tables, and charge 
them to my account. 
She knows what I need. Frederika Hansen.” 

Dale was not the vegetable man, but the note 
told him what he wished to know. His heart 
sank. He handed the note to Nettie. She read 
it and gave it back to the woman. 

Dale looked in despair at the pretty blond 
woman, so recently arrived from the beautiful 
Land of the Midnight Sun. There she stood 
right before him, and he could not ask her a 
single thing about her homeland. Maybe she 
had lived on the edge of a fiord, with steep 
mountains towering above her home. In the 
summer perhaps she had gone to church and to 
the store in a rowboat (which was kept in the 
family boathouse as an American family’s car is 
kept in the family garage). In the winter no 
doubt she had traveled on skis. Very likely she 
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Good Resolution 


By Edward Austin Sumner 


One thing I shall not do today, 
Insist on having my own way! 

Whatever game the crowd may say, 
Why, that’s the game that we shall play! 


could tell him of the great lumber forests and 
famous fishing grounds of Norway, and of | 
course she knew thrilling stories of the Vikings. 

“Let’s go,” said Nettie, starting down the hall. 

Distressing as it was, there seemed nothing 
else to do. Dale shook his head helplessly at the 
woman, and once more turned to follow Nettie. 

But the Norwegian woman called to them. 
Dale whirled around, his hopes rising quickly. 
Why had she called them back? Perhaps he 
would yet be able to talk with this woman from 
Norway and learn about Norwegian daily life, 
so different from life in the United States. 

The woman was smiling and pointing to the | 
coffee table. She put her hand to her mouth and 
pretended to be eating. Then she beckoned. 

“She’s inviting us to have refreshments with 
her,” Dale said to Nettie. “Shall we go in?” 

“Of course not!” Nettie answered promptly. 
“We've never met her.” 

“We just now met her! And I think we'd 
better accept her invitation or we might hurt her 
feelings.” Dale did not give Nettie a chance to 
argue. He nodded pleased acceptance to the 
woman, and she led 
them into the living 
room, helped them 
take off their coats, 
and seated them on 
the davenport before 
the coffee table. 

Dale muttered to 
Nettie, 
frown off your face 
and look pleasant!” 
Nettie, startled, 
obeyed, and although she could not look actually 
happy, she was polite enough after that. 

Their hostess hustled around, bringing them 
each a cup of cocoa and adding more cookies 
to those on the table. Then she sat down and | 
drank her coffee with them. She seemed delighted - 
to have them as her guests. They could not con- 
verse of course, and it was such an odd situation 
that every now and then they had to laugh. Even 
Nettie laughed once. Dale would have enjoyed it 
very much if he had not been so worried about 
carrying out the assignment for the program. 

He looked around the room in search of objects 
the woman might have brought from her far- 
away home, but he could see none. When they 
had finished their lunch and were putting on their 
coats, their hostess went (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Doris C. Cook 


Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 
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t he AGO there lived in Fairyland a good queen. 
Her name was You. It was quite the loveliest 
name in all the kingdom of Yurmind, and it had 
been chosen with care. Besides, ever since time began 
all the kings and queens of the kingdom of Yurmind 
had been named You. It was a name filled with the 
magic power to rule, which any good king or queen 
needs. 

The palace of Queen You was set on 4 high hill, 
with windows on all sides, from which she could 
view her kingdom. She loved her kingdom with all 
her heart, and was both proud and humble to think 
that she, Queen You, was ruler of such a beautiful 
domain. 

And the kingdom of Yurmind was beautiful in- 
deed. There were wooded mountains, lovely crystal- 
clear lakes, rolling plains upon which the grass grew 
like a soft green carpet. Flowers of every description 
bloomed everywhere in the springtime—tall lilies, 
hollyhocks, larkspur, shy little violets, impudent 
pansies, climbing sweet peas, and many, many others, 
so many it would take too long to tell. 

There were magnificent trees giving cool shelter, 
where the birds of Yurmind built their nests and sat 
on the limbs to sing to all the land. Bright redbirds, 
sky-tinted bluebirds, and yellow oreoles flitted to and 
fro, so filled with happiness and activity that their 
little hearts almost burst with it as they sang to 
Queen You. 

There were fountains that danced in the sunlight, 
forming rainbows to delight their queen. Brooks 
babbled of wondrous sights they had seen along 
their journey, and the ocean roared its welcome as it 
gathered them in. 

Young deer expressed gentleness, cows mooed 
contentment, and squirrels barked gaily of the fun 
they had each day. 
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The four seasons had a con- 
test, with Queen You as judge, 
to see which could provide her 
with the most beauty, and she 
laughingly gave them all first 
prize. 

Everything that was good and 
beautiful had been placed in the 
kingdom of Yurmind, and the 
safekeeping of all of it had been 
placed in the hands of the good 
Queen You. 

Queen You loved the land, 
but she loved her people even 
more. She was well acquainted 
with them all too, and called on 
them often. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Generosity and their golden- 
haired daughter Giving; Mr. 
and Mrs. Happiness and their 
lighthearted children Joy and 
Smiles; there were the Peace’s 
with their twins, Calm and 
Serenity; Mr. and Mrs. Health 
with their growing Strength and 
baby Activity. Mr. and Mrs. 
Prosperity lived in the kingdom 
of Yurmind too, and they had 
two children also, Abundance 
and Plenty. There were many, 
many others in Queen You’s 
kingdom, and she loved them 
all. 

In the palace where Queen 
You lived was a huge storeroom 
filled with a wonderful treasure. 
It was a magic treasure called 
love, which grew and grew with 
use. The more she and her peo- 
ple used the more Queen You 
seemed to have; and the more 
they had the more they used, 
until it seemed that the whole 
kingdom of Yurmind became 
saturated with it, and everyone 
was happy—that is, almost ev- 
eryone. 

There was just one blight on 
the whole land. 

Long, long ago, before 
Queen You was born, there had 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


Le’ 


ODAY more and more col- 
lectors are becoming inter- 
ested in the colorful stamps of 
our Central and South Ameri- 
can neighbors. The romantic 
and thrilling history of these na- 
tions is often reflected in their 
stamps. A picturesque collection 
can be formed at little expense. 
The country of Peru is espe- 
cially interesting historically, be- 
cause in it was the headquarters 
of the great empire of the Incas, 
who were conquered by Pizarro 
in 1532. 

Following the discovery of 
America by Columbus in 1492, 
many Spanish adventurers came 
to the Western Hemisphere or 
New World, as they called it, 
to seek the golden riches that 
the early explorers told about. 
Most of these men were treach- 
erous and greedy, and history 
records that they committed all 
sorts of cruelties and crimes in 
order to gain possession of the 
rich treasure that they found. 
Among them was the notorious 
Francisco Pizarro, leader of the 
party of Spaniards who over- 
threw the Incas. 

The Incas were a superior race 
who through their ability and 
intelligence had built up an em- 
pire reaching from what is now 
northern Ecuador to central 
Chile, and from the Pacific coast 
to the tributaries of the Ama- 
zon. Within its borders lived 
some twenty million people. 


The Incas had ruled over this 
empire for hundreds of years, 
and had amassed great stores of 
gold and silver and precious 
stones. When the stories of 
these riches reached the ears of 
the greedy Spaniards, they de- 
termined to possess them. 

Pizarro had been with Balboa 
in his march across the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Pacific Ocean. 
He had heard of the Inca em- 
pire, which lay to the south, and — 
its treasures. Accordingly he or- 
ganized an expedition, which 
included fewer than two hun- 
dred men, and set forth into the 
strange country. Everywhere the 
Spaniards found evidences of a 
high degree of civilization and 
culture, excellent roads, fine 
buildings, and many other sur- 
prising things. 

It seems almost unbelievable 
today that a party of fewer than 
two hundred armed men could 
overthrow an empire of twenty 
million people, but that is the . 
amazing story of Pizarro’s tri- 
umph. Arriving during an In- 
ca civil war, through a remark- 
able display of treachery he cap- 
tured the reigning Inca, Ata- 
hualpa. Then he announced that 
he would hold the monarch for 
ransom. 

Atahualpa offered to fill a 
room full of gold in exchange 
for his life, and the Spaniards 
agreed to his offer. But before 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Bil - ly Brown just learned toskate; He 


fig - ure eight,” Said lit - tle 


Bil - ly Brown. 
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lit - tle Bil-ly Brown. 


“Come clos-er folks and take a peek,” Said he, “for I will 
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do a leap.” But then a- las poor Bill did weep For Bil-ly Brown fell down. .... 
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Prayers for Safety 


HROUGH PRAYER we come 

into close contact with God. 
It is by praying that we place our- 
selves under God’s protection and 
love. There are many ways to pray. We can put 
our wants into words, just as we do when we 
ask our earthly father for something. 

We can be still and let our thoughts be upon 
God and His goodness, knowing that we are His 
children. God, our heavenly Father, is willing 
and anxious to have us enjoy the good He has 
prepared for us. Our hearts can desire a thing 
so earnestly that often we cannot find words to 
express the desire, or even think how it is to be 
fulfilled. But God knows our desire—He knew 
it even before we were conscious of it—and He.is 
already preparing a way for us to receive it. 

The Bible tells us that God knows our wants, 
our desires, and needs even before we know them 
ourselves. That is as true today as it was in 
earliest times. In Bethlehem nearly two thousand 
years ago Joseph and Mary learned how true 
this is. 

They had come from their home in Nazareth 
to put their names upon Caesar's tax list in Beth- 
lehem, because they were of the line of David 
and Bethlehem was David's birthplace. Finding 
no place to stay, Joseph and Mary sought shelter 
in a stable. In that stable Jesus was born. 

It was to this stable that the shepherds came 
bringing the angel’s glad tidings: ‘There is born 
in the City of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” The shepherds told Joseph and Mary 
about the heavenly choir that sang, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

It was to this stable that the Wise Men from 
the East came riding upon the backs of their 
camels. They told Joseph and Mary how they had 
watched the heavens for the sign that would tell 
of the birth of a new king. When they saw the 
star that was brighter than ever a star had been 
before, they knew it was the sign for which they 
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By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


had long waited. Tenderly they 
placed precious gifts at the feet 
of the baby Jesus. 

Joseph and Mary must have felt 


more than a little frightened at the strange (aan 


story that the shepherds told and by the mystery 


of the Wise Men’s visit, for they were humble im 
folk, used only to life in the very small village Sime 


of Nazareth, where Joseph supported himself 


and his young wife by working at a carpenter’s 


bench. He and Mary were not used to much at- 
tention or notice. 

But Joseph and Mary were praying people. 
They were of the line of David, and David had 
been a praying king. He had prayed by word and 
thought and song——we know this from reading 
his psalms. So Joseph and Mary prayed. They 
must have asked God many times each day to | 
protect them and the newborn child from hunger, 
from the weather against which they had such 
crude shelter, and from strangers and the curious 
crowd. 

Fearful as Joseph and Mary must have been 
because of the strange circumstances that sur- 
rounded them, they would have been much more 
fearful if they had known that Herod, ruler of 
Judea, was even then scheming and plotting to 
harm the newborn child. Joseph and Mary did 
not know this. But God did. 

At the time that the Wise Men journeyed to 
Bethlehem by the light of the star they had 
stopped in Jerusalem to rest. Herod asked them 
to stop on their return and tell him the place 
where they found the new king, so that he too 
could go and worship Him. But the Wise Men 
knew that Herod was a jealous ruler. They did 
not believe that he wanted to worship the new 
king; rather they thought he wanted to harm 
Him. 

So when the time came for the Wise Men to 
return home God spoke to them in a dream. He 
told them to hasten their going and to leave by 
a roundabout way that would not take them 
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Herod did not know 


that the new King had 


been sent into the world 


to rule in the hearts of 


Ze 
| 


men, to teach men how 
to live better, and to 
save them from their 
sins. Herod was afraid 
that in time the new 
King would wage wars, 
conquer nations, and be- 
come a greater king 
than he was. It was for 
this reason he decided 
to have the child de- 
stroyed. 

But he knew only that 
the new King had been 
born in Bethlehem. He 
did not know which 
child it was or where 
he lived. Then Herod’s 
cruel mind formed a 
plan. He told his sol- 
diers: “Go to Bethle- 
hem and to the coun- 
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Joseph walked beside them with a prayer in his heart. 


through Jerusalem, where Herod lived. 

The Wise Men bowed low in loving worship 
before the infant Jesus. They told Joseph and 
Mary good-by, then mounted their camels and 
left by a lower road. 


Joseph and’ Mary were probably more lonely 


Gand frightened than before. The Wise Men had 


been friends, and now they were gone. But God 
knew their need. He knew it much better than 
they did themselves. One night He said to Joseph: 
“Get up quickly. Take the child and His mother 
and go down into Egypt. Herod is planning to 


destroy the child. In Egypt I will again speak | 


to you.” 


It is to Joseph’s credit that he did not wait even 
until morning. Immediately he called Mary, they 
got together their few belongings and the gifts 
that the Wise Men had given their son, and while 
it was yet dark they left Bethlehem. 

Excited by the wonderful things that had so 
recently come to pass, Mary held her child close 
in her arms as she rode on the donkey’s back. 

oseph walked beside them with a prayer in his 
heart that they would reach Egypt in safety. 


try round about and put 
to death all the boys two 
years old or younger.” 
Surely the new King would be destroyed, Herod 
reasoned, if he got rid of all the boy children. 

The soldiers dared not disobey their ruler. 
So they went into Bethlehem and the country 
round about and destroyed all the boy children 
two years old or younger. But the child Jesus 
was then living with Joseph and Mary down in 
the sunny land of Egypt. 

Not long after this terrible deed Herod died. 
Then God spoke again to Joseph in a dream, 
as He had promised. ‘Now take the young boy 
and His mother and return to Nazareth.” 

Again Mary made the journey on a donkey. 
Sometimes the boy Jesus sat on the donkey’s back, 
sometimes he held Joseph’s hand and walked be- 
side him. They did not travel through Bethlehem. 
Herod’s son was now ruler, and he too might 
be unfriendly. 

At Nazareth Joseph and Mary, with Jesus, 
established their home again. Here Jesus knew a 
happy boyhood, while Joseph worked at his car- 
penter’s bench and Mary tended her small house 
and garden. Joseph and Mary's prayers for safety 
had been answered. 
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were very unhap- 
py- Johnny, their 
Manx kitten, had dis- 
appeared. All during 
the evening they had 
taken turns calling 
for him, but no 
Johnny could be 
found. 
Now, Bob and 
Betty just knew that 


Johnny was the most unusual and the nicest kitten | 


in the whole world, and they just couldn’t bear 
the thought of losing him. 

Mother tried to cheer them up. “If Johnny 
doesn’t come home,” she said, “Mrs. Rennett will 
let you have another kitten.” R 

“Oh, but he wouldn’t be like Johnny,” cried 
Bob. 

“No,” said Betty. “Another kitten wouldn’t 
puff out his cheeks so that his whiskers were all 
bristly when he was specially pleased like Johnny 
does.” 

“And when he was drinking milk he wouldn't 
——” began Bob and then clapped a hand over 
his mouth. He had been on the point of disclosing 
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Get up real close so you can watch his tongue. 


a habit of Johnny's that they considered most un- 
usual and which they had kept as a sort of special 
secret between them. Bob looked at Betty and 
Betty looked at Bob and laughed aloud at the 
very thought of Johnny’s way of drinking © 
milk. 

The following day Bob and Betty started out 
early to look for Johnny. They called at house 
after house but always they got the very same 
answer: “No, we haven’t seen a stray Manx 
kitten.” 

“Where can we search now, Betty?” asked 
Bob in despair. “We've called at every house in 
town.” 


Betty thought for a moment, then cried, “We 
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didn’t get the Reily house by the old sawmill 
across the creek!” 

Bob’s face brightened with renewed hope and 
the two children dashed down the street until 
they came to the log that crossed the little creek 
to the Reily house by the saw mill. Slowly but 
carefully they crossed the broad log and knocked 
at the door. 

“Have you seen our whine kitten whose name 
is Johnny?” asked Betty politely as Mr. Reily 
opened the door. 

“If you meaa a funny- 
looking little cat with scarcely 
any tail,” Mrs. Reily called 
out, “I believe you'll find him 
in the kitchen. The children 
found him in the woods just 
across the creek yesterday.” 

Mrs. Reily showed Bob 
and Betty to the kitchen, and 
there, curled up beside the 
stove, lay Johnny. With cries 
of joy, Bob and Betty dashed 
across the room. Johnny 
slowly opened his eyes, 
yawned, and stretched very 
contentedly. 

Bob gently picked Johnny 
up and moved toward the 
door. “Thank you very much 
for taking such good care of 
our kitten,” he said. 

“Just a minute, young 
§ man,” said Mrs. Reily, but 
there was a twinkle in her 
eyes. “Sure, and how do I 
know this is your kitten?” 

Bob placed the kitten on 
the floor and then stroked 
him several times. Johnny 
B arched his back and puffed 
out his cheeks, which made 
§ his whiskers all bristly just 
like Bob and Betty's Manx 


® kitten did. 


“See, Mrs. Reily,” cried Betty. “Our kitten al- 
ways puffs out his cheeks like that, so we know 
it’s Johnny.” 

“Sure, and I believe all cats do the same thing,” 
said Mrs. Reily, a smile tugging at the corners 
of her mouth. 

Bob and Betty looked questioningly at each 
@ other and then nodded their heads. They had 


Brother Billy 


By Helen Howland Prommel 


Have you ever seen Billy, 

My little brother Billy? 

He is so small and wriggly, 
With little curling toes 

And ringlets that are silly 

On a little boy named Billy, 
Whose tiny face is crinkled up 
Around his button nose! 


He’s four weeks old, is Billy, 

My little brother Billy. 

He’s wrapped up in a blanket 
Like a sausage in a case; 

That’s Mother’s way of keeping 
Him warm and safe and sleeping, 
This darling little bundle with Betty 
The teeny wrinkled face. 


silently agreed to tell Mrs. Reily the secret of the 
special habit of Johnny's to prove their owner- 
ship. 

tte you will give him a saucer of milk, Mrs. 
Reily, we'll show you a very unusual trick Johnny 
has,” said Bob. 

“That I will,” said Mrs. Reily with a broad 
smile. And when she had filled a saucer with milk 
she stepped back and said, “And now what's this 
wonderful trick that he does?” 

“You'll have to get down 
real close,” said Bob as John- 
ny started lapping up the 
milk. So Mrs. Reily knelt on 
the floor beside the two 
children. 

“Now,” said Betty, “watch 
his tongue, Mrs. Reily. See? 
He doesn’t lap the milk up 
onto his tongue, like we use 
a spoon. He curves his tongue 
down and under and flips the 
milk into his mouth under 
his tongue! Can you see, Mrs. 
Reily?” 

Mrs. Reily adjusted her 
glasses and bent nearer. 
“Sure, and I believe you're 
right,” she said finally. “And 
now I’m sure he must be your 
kitten.” 

Bob and Betty exchanged 
happy smiles and Bob gently 
picked Johnny up from the 
floor. 

“We must be getting home 
now, Mrs. Reily, and thank 
you very much for taking 
care of Johnny for us,” said 
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“Yes, thank you very 
much, Mrs. Reily,” echoed 


Then Bob and Betty started 

for home as fast as they could 
run, with Johnny, their unusual kitten, tucked 
carefully in Bob’s arms. 

The next time your kitten is drinking milk, get 
up real close so you can watch his tongue and 
you'll find he drinks milk just the same as Johnny 
did. But there are many people who do not know 
this, so let’s keep it a secret just between you and 
me, Bob, Betty, and Mrs. Reily. 
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“Hey! diddle diddle! 

The cat and the fiddle! 
The cow jumped over the moon; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon!” 


“Hey! diddle diddle!” 

Oh, here is a riddle 
From that old nursery rune: 

What became of the cat and the dog and the dish 
And the cow that jumped over the moon? 


“Hey! diddle diddle!” 

The cat with his fiddle 
Plays at the same old tune, 

While everyone sleeps and the night is still, 
By the light of the same old moon. 


a : 


“Hey! diddle diddle!” 

He plays on his fiddle 
After the clock strikes two; 

And the animals waken to dance in glee 
At the sound of. its fiddle-dee-do. 


~ 


“The gingham dog, and the calico cat,” 
The catnip mouse and the rubber rat, 
The bunny soft, and the Teddy bear, 
Who seldom stirs from his rocking chair, 
The bean-bag frog and the oilcloth goose 
All of a sudden are all let loose. 
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At the first high note of the fiddle’s tune 
They frolic and prance 
And rolic and dance 
By the light of the beautiful moon. 


Whenever the cat plays his fiddle tune 
In the dark of a quiet night, 

The dog still sits and barks at the moon, 

Though there isn’t a cow in sight. 


\§But where have they gone, that runaway pair, 
The dish and the silly spoon? 

Oh, there isn’t a soul who knows where, just where; 

They’re still on their honeymoon! 


But the poor old cow that jumped over the moon 
And brought to herself such fame 

The night the cat played his first wild tune 

Has never been quite the same. 


“For she found that the: moon wasn’t made of green 
cheese, 

As everyone knows by now; 

And the shock was so great, since that dreadful date Eger 2 Ova 

She has been just a buttermilk cow. 
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SPARTANS 


EDDY MALONE had joined the Spartans 

on the snow-covered hill for an afternoon’s 
sliding. Bob had invited him to take turns, with 
him, Kegs, and Red pulling the big bobsled 
uphill every other time, and Andy, Coralee, 
David, and Chink alternating with them. Having 
Teddy made four on both shifts, and there was 
plenty of room on the sled for all eight of them 
on the long, wind-whipped rides downhill. 

Teddy was at the back of the sled, pushing 
halfheartedly beside Kegs, when Coralee said 
happily, “I wish the weather man would make 
a new-year resolution!” 

“What do you want him to say?” Chink asked 
curiously. 

“Oh, something like this: ‘Every winter I’m 
going to see that the children get six weeks good 
sledding!’ ” 

“Huh,” grunted Teddy. “His new-year reso- 
‘lution wouldn’t make any more difference than 
mine if I were to resolve to go to bed early so 
I wouldn’t be so tired every day.” 

“Well, why don’t you make one and keep it?” 
said Coralee practically. 

“Then,” puffed Kegs, “‘you’d be able to push 
instead of leaning on this sled!” 

Red and Bob stopped pulling and faced the 
two below them. 

“I thought the pull was extra hard,” exclaimed 
Red. “Has Teddy been letting us drag him up- 
hill ?” 

“Lazybones!” scoffed Bob. “Get to work and 
do your share!” 

Teddy flushed warmly under the cold sting 
of the wind. 

‘Just because I’m tired’s no sign I’m not push- 


the Truth 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


ing,” he defended himself. “I’m ready 
any time you are.” 

He lunged forward, throwing his 
weight against the sled. Bob, Red, and Kegs went 
back to work. 

To Kegs the top seemed a long way off. If only 
pulling the sled up were half the fun of riding 
it down! Kegs was short of breath, and his legs 
and shoulders ached, but the ride downhill would 
make up for everything! 

Beside him Teddy stumbled and fell. The 
bobsled stopped and the Spartans crowded 


around. Teddy was making no effort to rise. 


“Are you hurt?” Kegs asked. 

Teddy blinked up at him dazedly. 

“I think I sprained my ankle,” he said. “It 
hurts like everything!” | 

“Shall we take you home?” asked Andy. 

Teddy lifted his right leg and moved his foot 
cautiously. He grimmaced with pain. 

“We're almost to the top,”’ said Red. “What 
do you say we put Teddy on the sled and go on 
up? Then we can all slide down, and if Teddy 
doesn’t feel better, we'll pull him home.” 

“Can you take it, Teddy?” asked Bob. 

Teddy nodded. With set lips, he let Kegs and 
Bob help him onto the sled. The Spartans -set 
to work with a will, and the seven of them took 
the sled swiftly to the top, even with Teddy’s 
weight added. 

“Hey, Spartans!” someone called. “See what 
we've found!” 

One of the bigger boys was brandishing an ax 
in one hand, and with the other he pointed to a 
broken trail that led to the woodland. “We found 
a field-mouse run under the snow while we were 
cutting wood for a bonfire. Come see it.” 

The Spartans left the sled at a run and joined 
the crowd of boys and girls around the tiny tun- 
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nel. They were opening it with long sticks, fol- 
lowing the run the small animals had made under 
the snow. 

“What do field mice do that for?” Kegs asked 
curiously. 

“Sometimes they get snowed into their nests,” 
Bob explained. “When they woke up the other 
morning, the crust was so hard they couldn’t 
break through. So they started tunneling to 
their feeding grounds.” 

“How’ll they get out?” Chink asked. 

“They'll find soft 
spots along the way, 
under the shelter of 
a bush or a bank,” 
said Andy. 

“They're just as 
well off tunneling 
anyway,” said Bob 
wisely. “They make 
too good a target for 
their enemies against 
the snow. A hawk 
could see one of 
them a long way off, 
and the mouse would 
have a bad time get- 
ting away.” 

“Hey, Bob!” some- 
one cried. The Spar- 
tans turned to see 
Teddy beside them, 
his bad ankle forgot- 
ten, his face bright 
and eager as he bent 
over the run. 

The Spartans 
looked at Teddy. 
They looked at one 


SS 


waited 


as Teddy limped toward them. 
said anything, but 
each knew that Ted- 
dy had deceived 
them. Teddy had not 
been hurt. He had 
been tired and had 
not wanted to do his 
share in pushing the 
sled uphill. 

Without a word 
the Spartans left the 
mouse run and went 
back to their sled. 
Teddy did not fol- 
low. He _ watched 
them scramble on 
and start the ride 
downhill. 

“He knows we're 
onto his storytell- 
ing,” said Bob. “He’s 
ashamed of himself.” 

“He ought to be,” 
said David. “How 
can we know when 
to believe him and 


another too. No one 


~ Beside him Teddy stumbled and fell. 


when not to?” 

“We ought to have 
left him lying on the 
snow!” said Chink. 

“But if he had been hurt, think how we'd have 
felt,” said Coralee. 

“He’s not going to bother me!” said Bob. 

egs, Red, and I can take our turn without 
him.” 

The afternoon wore on, and with each trip to 
the bottom of the hill the slide beeame smoother 
and faster. 

About three o'clock Kegs pointed to a lone 
figure making its way toward the short cut over 
the railroad culvert. 
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“Teddy's going home early,” 
he said. “I guess he’s not hav- 
ing much fun.” 

“How can he?” asked Andy. 
“When people know he can’t 
be trusted, they don’t want him 
around.” 

Half an hour later Kegs said 
again: “I can’t get Teddy off 
my mind. See him down ¢here 
on the culvert, waving his arms 
at us?” 

“Sure,” said Bob. “I’ve been 
watching him, but he’s not go- 
ing to spoil my fun!” 

Forget him,” advised Andy. 
“We don’t get sledding like 
this every day.” 


Kegs did try to forget Teddy, 


but now and then he looked 
down the long, snow-covered 
hill to where Teddy still stood 
on the culvert, sometimes mo- 
tionless, sometimes waving his 
arms and calling. Kegs could 
not be sure that he was calling, 
but he believed he caught a wisp 
of sound that might be Teddy’s 
voice. What kept him there, act- 
ing like that Kegs could not 
guess; but he was not interested 
enough to find out. . 

It was almost four o'clock 
when he noticed that Teddy had 
left the railroad culvert. He was 
coming back to the hill, and this 
time he was limping. 

Kegs did not say anything to 
the other about Teddy. He did 
not want them to think he was 
foolish enough to believe again 
that Teddy was hurt. He took 
his place at the back of the sled, 
ready to push it uphill for an- 
other ride. 

“Hey, fellows, wait!” Kegs 
heard Teddy quite plainly, but 
no one else did till Teddy had 
called several times. 

“What do you suppose Ted- 
dy wants now?” Bob asked im- 
patiently. 

“I don’t want to be bothered 
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with him,” said Andy grimly. 
“He just wants to fool us.” 

“Maybe we'd better wait.” 
said David. “There might be 
something wrong.” 

“Sucker!” scoffed Chink, but 
the Spartans did wait while Ted- 
dy limped toward them over the 
snow. 

“He’s lost one boot!” ex- 
claimed Coralee. 

“He'll freeze his foot if he 
walks far in this snow,” said 
Andy. 

Kegs watched silently and 


‘said nothing. He suspected that 


Teddy was tricking them again, 
after letting them drag him up- 
hill when he was supposed to 
be pushing, and making them 
believe he had sprained his 
ankle when he merely wanted 
to get on the sled and let them 
pull him to the top. Just what 
his trick could be this time Kegs 
could not guess, but he was 
willing to wait and find out. 

Teddy’s teeth were chatter- 
ing when he got close enough 
for them to see. He was shiver- 
ing so that he could hardly 
speak. 

“I got my boot caught down 
there, between a spike and the 
rail. After I took my foot out, 
I thought I could pull the boot 
loose, but I couldn’t. Will you 
get the ax and help me pry it 
out? My foot’s nearly frozen!” 

David said quietly, “I guess 
you're telling us the truth this 
time, Teddy. What do you say, 
Spartans?” 

Kegs saw his friends scatter 
for the ax and a length of wood 
to use as a pry. He took a red 
woolen scarf from under his 
coat, and dropping to his knees 
beside Teddy, he began wrap- 
ping Teddy’s foot around and 
around, until he could tie the 
scarf firmly about it. 

“That'll keep you. warm till 
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we get your boot for you, Ted- 
dy,” he said. “But why don’t 
you make a resolution to stop 
pulling fast ones and stick to 
the truth so we'll know how 
things really are with you?” 


Ransom Gets a New 


Start 
(Continued from page 7) 


put him on the train whenever 
you say. However, why not let 
us have him a day or two? No, 
no trouble at all. Good-by.” 

Lowell suddenly felt cozy and 
warm and sleepy. 

It would be great having two 
more days with Martin and he 
would be back in time for Nora 
Darnell’s party. 


At Nora’s the usual run of 
resolutions went round the cir- 
cle at suppertime. 

Lowell had taken a lot of* 


ribbing about his short-lived ho- 


boing. 

“Found what I went after” 
was all he would say. 

When his turn came he stood 


up. 

“Speech! speech!” Eddie Hill 
jibed. 

Lowell’s face reddened, but 
he stood his ground. 

“Tm making a resolution for 
all of us,” he began. He told 
them about the destructive 
organizations that had been 
formed by boys their own age 
here in the United States and 
how ugly things were being 
done in many places. 

“Somebody has to stop that 


| sort of thing,” he said. “Laramie 


has made a start. In one year 
they have made it a different 
town, Every boy and girl has 
helped by doing whatever he 
does best, the very best he can 
do it.” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Nora laughed, stroking the 
cat that jumped onto her lap. 
“I see my duty. I'll give Tab 
the cleanest year she’s ever 
known.” 

Lowell’s face and voice were 
earnest. “Laugh if you want to, 
but that’s the very idea. Tab 
would be beautiful if she were 
snow white all the time.” He re- 
membered Martin in front of 
the mirror and smiled. 

“Why if every boy here had 
as straight a part in his hair as 
Martin Gray’s, this party would 
put on a new face. Can’t you 
see?” 


“Sure I see,” Eddie agreed. 
“Sort of begin a New Year each 
morning.” 

Lowell nodded, “They even 
say ‘Happy New Year’ in 
Laramie once in a while just 
to keep it in mind. It’s the key- © 
note of their club, and ‘I 
will keep the peace’ is their 
slogan.” 

Bernie White gave a low 
whistle. “No end to a combina- 
tion like that. A New Year 
every day, a new town of Ran- 
som, even a new world if we 
can spread it far enough, Count 


-me in!” 


“And me—and me,” came 
from members of the group. 

“Well, I guess we're in it 
up to our necks,” Eddie laid a 
finger across his Adam’s apple. 

“Then all together,” Lowell 
said, “Happy New Year!” 


Queen You 
(Continued from page 12) 


lived in the land of Yurmind a 
family called Fear. Now Mrs. 
Fear was like the woman who 
lived in the shoe. She had so 
many children she didn’t know 
what to do. There were Greed, 
Quarrelsomeness, Hatred, Self- 
ishness, Anger, Forgetfulness, 
many more than I can tell about. 

One time, long years ago, 
they had tried to seize the throne 
of Yurmind from Queen You's 
great - great-great - grandmother 
Queen You, and she had had 
them banished from her king- 
dom. She knew that the king- 
dom of Yurmind could never be 
happy as long as the Fears lived 
there. And so she banished them 
to the land of Nothingness. 

But the Fears were not satis- 
fied in Nothingness. They came 
back to live in a low place just 
outside Yurmind, and from then 
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on tried to enter Queen You's 
kingdom. 


Queen You placed a guard 


called Watchfulness at the gate 
of the kingdom of Yurmind, 
and after that she felt easier. 
But the Fear children all got to- 
gether time and again, and 
while Forgetfulness talked to 
Watchfulness, Greed and the 
other Fear children would enter 
Queen You’s kingdom. Time 
and again she banished them. 
But it was not always easy to 
tell them from her own subjects. 
For they would clothe them- 
selves in the lovely ‘excuse 
cloth” which they wove them- 
selves. 

Queen You didn’t know what 

to do. She had tried every means 
that the land of Yurmind had 
to offer, so she thought, all to 
no avail. She knew that as 
Queen, the happiness of Yur- 
mind was her responsibility. It 
was up to her to think of some- 
thing. 
The main street of the king- 
dom of Yurmind was called 
Life. And every day Queen You 
walked there. It was her favorite 
walk, the one she enjoyed most. 
For as she walked, she thought 
of all the beauty there was in her 
kingdom. She would count over 
and over the wonderful bless- 
ings of Yurmind, and it always 
made her feel rich and glowing 
inside. 

One day as she walked on 
Life Street, counting all the 
things she and her people had 


- been blessed with, she suddenly 


stopped and stood still. She be- 
came very still. And as though 
a voice had spoken of it, she 
thought of her magic treasure, 
love. That was the answer to the 
problem of the Fear family. Re- 
suming her walk, she was happy 
to meet two of her people, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peace, who were also 


oO 


out walking that day. 

Back home to her palace she 
went, summoning Mr. and Mrs. 
Generosity. They would gather 
some of the magic treasure in 
the storeroom, and let their 
daughter Giving take it to the 
Fears as a gift from Queen You. 

The Fears received it joyfully, 
and the instant they did so, they 
became completely transformed 
so that no longer would they 
even bear the name Fear, but 
changed it to Faith. And they 
all went to live in the kingdom 
of Yurmind, and everyone was 
completely happy, especially 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of January 7 
As I begin a brand-new year 
God makes me strong and free 

from fear. 

For the week of January 14 


God’s wisdom guides me 
through the day 
In all I think and do and say. 


For the week of january 21 
God’s presence watches over 


me, 
And I’m safe as I can be. 


For the «eek of January 28 


No matter when I pray or 
where, 

I'm sure to find a blessing 
there. 


BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Golden Apples 


VERY LONG time ago Grecian mothers told their children 

fairy stories about golden apples that came from gardens in 
Hesperia, the land of the west (Italy). Later golden-colored 
oranges and lemons were grown in all warm regions. When Co- 
lumbus discovered America he brought seeds to plant in this new 
country. From these trees citrus groves were started in Florida, 
California, and Texas. So today we have our “golden apples” to 
supply us with stored-up sunshine vitamin C for the long winter 
months. According to the old fables ambrosia was the “richly per- 
fumed food of the gods.” Recipes entitled ambrosia are still in use. 


New ‘vear Ambrosia Punch 
Juice of 4 oranges 
Juice of 1 grapefruit 
Juice of 2 lemons 


6 chopped maraschino cherries 
24 cupful sugar 
3 cupfuls water 


@ Combine sugar and water; simmer five minutes. Cool. Combine 
juices and chopped cherries. Add to cooled syrup. Chill and serve 
with ice cubes made of diluted fresh or canned fruit juice with 
a cherry frozen in each cube. 


Orange and Peanut Salad 


3 oranges 
14 cupful shelled peanuts 


Butter crackers 
Lettuce 


@ Peel and cut oranges into small pieces. Chop peanuts fine and 
mix with oranges. Pile on lettuce leaf. Place dab of salad dressing 
on top. Serve with crackers on a salad plate. 


Candied Orange Peel 


Peelings from 4 large oranges 2 cupfuls cold water 
1 cupful sugar 


@ Cover peelings with cold water and bring to a boil. Cook until 
tender. Drain and reserve 14 cupful boiling liquid. Cut peelings 
into strips. Add sugar to boiling liquid and boil until it spins a 
thread. Add peelings and cook five minutes. Drain, and when par- 
tially dry roll in granulated sugar. Separate pieces and place on 
waxed paper. Allow to dry thoroughly. 
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A knowledge of animals, 
birds, and insects helps to fill 
one’s outdoor life with joyous 
and interesting experiences. Ev- 
ery track in the mud, every call 

from the thicket, every sign of 
life, has meaning for the person 
who walks with open eyes and 
open ears. This knowledge not 
only helps us to enjoy the out- 
of-doors more, but in many 
cases it is profitable. 

From nature man has got the 
idea for many of his greatest 
inventions. The bee knew about 
air-conditioning all along. From 
the bird we got the idea of fly- 
ing. 

Darius Green said, “Birds can 
fly; why can’t I?” That was 
probably the beginning of the 
airplane. To build one took 
time, patience, and work, but 
men have found it worth while. 

Who knows but that you may 
be the one to make some great 
discovery because you closely 
observed the habits, the actions, 
or the living conditions of some 


animal, bird, insect, or even 
your pet. Send your letters to 
WEE WIspoM, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor; 1 want to tell you 
about my pet pigeon. His name is 


Prince Powder Puff, because he is 


handsome, white, and proud. I love 
him very much and feed him daily 
his cracked corn, wheat, and small 
stones. These stones help his diges- 
tion. At first he was homesick and 
often flew back to his former home. 
My sister and I grew tired of these 
journeys, and we clipped the tip of 
his wings. Now he seems content to 
stay perched on his box. He does 
not venture away from our property. 
I hope soon to tame him so that he 
will perch on my shoulder and 
eat from my hand.—Cynthia Sue 
Werner. 


Dear Editor: Would you like to 
hear about my pets? I have a tiny 
little dog named Tomo and a big 
Persian cat named Ginger. To see 
them together you would think they 
were twins, for they are just the 
same color and size. The name Tomo 


WEE WISDOM. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Friend’s name 
Street 
City State 
My name 
Street 
City State 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. We1-45 


means “little friend,” and my pet 
is certainly just that. In the morn- 
ing she calls me to get up ge 
ing upon my bed cep ote e 
covers. When we go sliding in the 
winter she sits in front of me on 
the sled and later helps to 

the sled back up the hill by holding 
the rope in her mouth. She has 
traveled hundreds of miles with us 
by auto and train and always makes 
friends wherever she goes. Ginger 
is not as good a traveler, but likes 
to stay at home and cuddle in my 
lap and sleep—Gwenneth Milley. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a Peking- 
ese dog. His name is Pudji. He is 
white and fawn, with a black face. 
One of the characteristics of a Pe- 
kingese is his very short nose. This 
is quite pronounced on Pudji, whose 
nose is only a round button. 

Pudji eats almost anything we 
eat. He especially likes crackers, 
beans, and popcorn. When he has 
eaten all the food in his dish and 
still wants more, he will take the 
dish in his mouth and bring it to 
us to be refilled. 

Sometimes Pudji plays tag with 
me. He is a good runner and an 
expert dodger and I often cannot 
catch him at all. He will run after 
me and try to catch me too. 

When my little brother was about 
ten months old, he sometimes slept 
in the hammock on warm days. Of 
course someone was always in the 
yard with him, and if he got very 
far from the hammock, Pudji would 
run back and forth between him and 
the hammock. If he could not induce 
him to go closer, he would lie down 
near the hammock, looking in now 
and then to see if the baby was all 
right.—Mary Jane McLane. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


As we get still and bow our 
heads, 

Dear God, we say a thank- 
you prayer 

For all the good gifts we re- 
ceive: 

For food to eat and clothes to 
wear. 
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What Animal? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first means to put on 
Hat, shoes, or blouse. 
My second is a metal thing 
That locks your car or house. 
My whole is an animal 
With ears so large 
He could use them for sails 
If he were a barge. 


A Winter Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


The verse below hides some- 
thing that all children like in 
wintertime. You find this some- 
thing by gathering together the 
missing letters of the words and 
placing them in the right order. 


My color is the col - r of 
Thi- p-per, and I’m cold; 
I'm so-t, and do-’t li- e heat 
becaus - 
It - on’t let me grow o - d! 


Upset Fruit Basket 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


A farmer offered fruit for sale 
Through the local press; 

A careless printer made his ad 
Into this sorry mess. 


1. Apchese. 2. lepsap. 3. slump. 
4, spicotar. 5. reaps. 6. 
spearg. 7. richseer. 


What did the farmer mean to 
say 

In the ad he ran that day? 

Switch the letters round about 

And you'll soon be finding out. 


Transpositions 
By H. Lillian Higgins 
By rearranging the letters of 
the italicized words form the 


words that are defined in the 
following sentences: 


1. Change shag into a deep 
cut. 
2. Change grab into wearing 
apparel. 
Change dear into “peruse.” 
Chang prig into tight hold. 
Change grin into a circle. 
Change item into something 
small. 
7. Change pins into “turn rap- 
idly.” 
8. Change /ain into something 
a carpenter uses. 
9. Change cale into. dainty 
trimming. 
10. Change /oot into an im- 
plement. 


Puppy Jumbles 
By Louise Price Bell 


Below is a list of things you 
have noticed about a puppy. 
The letters in the names are 
all jumbled or mixed up. “Un- 
jumble” them and then make a 
list of the right names across 
from the jumbled ones. If more 
than one person does this at a 
time, it makes a good game. 

1. dhae, 2. saer, 3. wap, 4. riha, 
5. karb, 6. lait, 7. seey, 8. soen, 
9. bhaert, 10. toegun 

If you have a puppy, you 
have noticed every one of these 
things about him. Think hard! 


Riddles to Guess 
By Alice C. Hoffman 


1. What is the difference be- 
tween a pie and a pair of 
pants ? 

2. What is it that looks like a 
cat, walks like a cat, but ~ 
still isn’t a cat? 

3. Why is not your nose twelve 
inches long? 

4. Why is a dog with a lame 
leg like a boy doing arith- 
metic? 

5. What coat is finished with- 
out buttons and put on 
wet? 

7. Why is a dog's tail a cu- 
riosity ? 

(Answers inside back cover) 


Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 12) 
the Inca could carry out his 
agreement, the greedy Spaniards 
condemned him to death, and 
burned him at the stake. At that 
very moment hundreds of In- 
dians were on the way to ran- 
som their ruler, bringing seven 
thousand pack loads of gold, 
each weighing seventy-five 
pounds. When they heard of the 
Spaniards’ treachery, they con- 
cealed the entire amount of the 
treasure, which is estimated to 
have amounted to more than a 
hundred and sixty million dol- 
lars, so well that to this day it 

has never been found. 

Eventually Pizarro became 
governor or ruler of the Inca 
territory, and founded the city 
of Lima, now the capital of 
Peru. Some of the buildings that 
he erected are still in use today. 
But the deceit and treachery that 
Pizarro had practiced eventually 
resulted in his assassination in 
June, 1541. 3 

Pizarro’s portrait is shown on 
several Peruvian stamps, one of 
which we illustrate. 
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I enjoyed your answers to my quiz in the September number of WEE 
Wispom. I wish that all of them could be printed, but I can share only a 
few with you. 


Alma Austin says: “I think being a Booster is fun. When my mind is 
muddled The Prayer of Faith helps me with my lessons. I am finding that 
being a Booster helps me to control my temper too.” __ 


Nancy McClellan gives us these answers: “A Booster is supposed to 
make others happy. When I try to make others happy it makes me happy 
too. When I have hard homework to do, I never fail to say The Prayer 
of Faith, and it always helps. I like being a Booster as it helps me to 
do what I am told to do.” 


Mae Henschel says: “The other day we had a spelling test, and I said 
The Prayer of Faith and got 100. The club does help me to wait my 
turn in play and to be kind and considerate of others. When I remember 
to say The Prayer of Faith it always helps me to hold my temper.” 


_Normarie Doerfer answers this way: “I enjoy helping others and read- 
ing other children’s letters. I have trouble with arithmetic, but I am sure 
I will succeed with The Prayer of Faith and the club by my side.” 


Carol Radelmiller says: “I like being a Booster, because it reminds me 
to use good words. The Prayer of Faith helps me with my lessons. The 
club helps me to be thoughtful and considerate of others. It also helps me 
to control my temper and to keep still when things go wrong. Yes, it 
does help me to make friends, and I am very happy about the friendship 
of the secretary of the club.” 


Joan Byer gives this answer: “I like being a Booster because it helps 
me to be more kind and loving. Yes, The Prayer of Faith does help me 
with my lessons. I think it helps all of us to be more thoughtful and 
considerate of others. It also helps me to hold my temper and to keep still 
when things go wrong. Our motto at school is ‘If you can’t say something 
kind don’t say anything.’ ” 

If any of you readers are not members of the Good Words Booster 
Club, we should be very happy to have you join. Use the application 


blank printed on the next page. 
Secretary. 


Jeanette has found a way to 
help others as well as herself. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am just a 
new member, but I am trying hard 
to become a good one. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every day, and I 
say it in church too. I also try to 
help my schoolmates by trying to 


stop their quarrels. If I cannot stop 
them I do not take any part in 
them. 

I told you in my last letter that 
I was going to say The Prayer of 
Faith before going to the dentist. 
I did so, and I was not half as 
afraid while going there. My teeth 
were perfect, and that has never 


happened before. I am ering 
milkweed floss to fill life jackets 
for our fighting forces. I have one 
and one-half bags now.—Jeanette 


Fink. 


Kenneth really tested The 
Prayer of Faith and it worked 
for him. 


Dear Secretary: Here is one way 
that The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. One day I went to town and 
bought a pasteboard navy set to put 
together. At first I could not get it 
together. Then I thought of The 
Prayer of Faith. I said it, and the 
set went together easily. All m 
gratitude goes to the Booster Club. 
—Kenneth Richert. 


Perhaps many of you feel the 
way Joyce does, that you would 
like to express your apprecia- 
tion to those who write the 
stories and draw the pictures in 
Wee Wispom. Shall we let 


-Joyce thank them for all of us 


through her letter? 


Dear Secretary: 1 have learned 
The Prayer of Faith, and it has 
helped me a lot. Thank you so 
very much. 

Give my thanks to those who 
draw those pictures in WEE 
Wispom and those who write the 
stories—Joyce Noland. 


Fayne is one of our new mem- 
bers, and I am sure we shall be 
proud of her. 
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Dear Secretary: When I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club I 
had ‘ho idea that it would help me 
as much as it has. I find that the 
more I try to keep the rules the 
easier it is. I keep The Prayer of 
Faith near at hand even though I 
know it. It is very beautiful. 

I know it would help those 
children who are not in the club 
now as much as it helps me.—Fayne 
Gardner. 


Patsy has been a reader of 
WEE Wispom for some time. 
Now she is a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and 
we are happy to welcome her. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have taken 
WEE WispoM since I was able to 
read. I am now ten years old, and 
I would like to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. I have been 
saying The Prayer of Faith for the 
boys overseas. This is the way I 
say it: “God is your help in every 
need. God does your every hunger 


feed.” I say it this way every night. 
—Patsy Newell. 


Dorothy is working at the 
job of being a good Booster. 
We are happy that she is one 
of us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 told you 
about the club I belong to that gave 
war bonds to crippled children. 
I recently presented the sixth 
and seventh bonds to two girls at 
the Kenny Institute in Minneapolis. 
It was a great pleasure to do it. We 
arrived in Minneapolis at nine in 
the morning, where we were met 
by the business manager. He took 
us to the institute where I met the 
two girls. Newspaper men and pho- 
or began to arrive. We all 
posed for our pictures, then I gave 


a short talk on the club and gave 


the bonds to the girls. Afterward 
we sat and talked. It certainly was 
a wonderful thing to be able to help 
these two girls on their road to re- 
covery.—Dorothy Richman. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Margaret Tuthill (13), 37 Nut- 
clough, Stella Pett (13), 29 Royal 
Terrace, Hebden Bridge, Yorks., 
England; Bettie Jayne Freming 
(13), Box 18, Norrie, Wis.; Betty 
Jean Wilson (13), Box 193, Bird 
City, Kans.; June Warner (13), 
R. F. D., Cape Neddick, Maine; 
Donna Rowe (12), 619 W. Maple- 
hurst, Ferndale 20, Mich.; Sue 
Gatlin (10), Rte. 1, Box 66, Sea- 
grove, N. C.; Bettina Walls (13), 
Rte.. 1, Lewes, Del.; Lorraine 
Klinfa (12), Merricourt, N. Dak.; 
Carolyn Werner (12), 520 Kings- 
land, St. Louis, Mo.; Barbara Wendt 
(9), Twila Jean Wendt (10), Rte. 
3, Herrington, Kans.; Norma Craw- 
ford (11), Collbran, Colo. 


are keeping the pledge. 


joining.) 


or for help with any other pro 


5. If a member wishes P 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge 
by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one 


yers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, 
lem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and 
to give his name to Silent Unity for prayers. 


Name 
Street 


City or town 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I s 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good 
Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will 
try to keep the rules of the club. 


ords 


Age 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Penguins for Your Party 


By Marguerite Gode 


HAT could be more attractive for livening up your table at 
a wintry January party than a flock of gay little penguins? 
They are very easy to make and are extremely effective if arranged 
on a mirror over which flakes of artificial snow have been scattered. 

Everyone adores penguins, and every guest, large and small, 
will enjoy having one of these comical little birds for a place card, 
with the privilege of taking it home later. Names of guests may 
be printed in ink on the white vests. 

To make these little birds, first boil several large eggs until 
they are hard. Paint eggs black (black ink may be used), leaving 
space marked X white for breast. Glue the large end of egg onto 
a round circle of white cardboard. Paste two orange paper feet 
(Pattern 1) onto the circle (Pattern 5). Paste head (Pattetn 2) 
onto the upper end of egg (Position A). The head is cut from 


black paper. The eyes are white 
dots, and the bill is made of 
orange paper to match the feet. 

Paste wings (Pattern 3), 
which have been cut from black 
paper, onto the upper sides of 
the egg (Position B). Cut tail 
from black paper (Pattern 4). 
Paste tail low on the back of the 
egg (Position C). Mr. Penguin 
is now ready to serve you. 


Too Many Languages 


(Continued from page 10) 
to a cabinet and brought out a 
picture. Dale’s heart leaped. But 
when he saw the picture, it was 
just a group of ordinary people. 

“It must be her family back 
in Norway,” he said to Nettie. 
“They all have a resemblance 
to her.” To the woman he 
smiled and said, ‘““That’s a nice 
family.” She seemed pleased, 
and put the picture away. 

She was sorry to see them go. 

“Adjé,” she said in regretful 
tones. “Adjé.” As they were 
crossing the courtyard she called 
something friendly from the 
window and waved to them. 

“The idea!” cried Nettie, as 
they left the courtyard. “The 
very idea of staying to tea with 
a strange foreign woman who 
couldn’t speak English!” 

“Oh, she didn’t bite you, did 
she?” Dale was so upset at this 
second failure that it made him 
irritable. He had nothing to 
report about Norway. The Nor- 
wegian woman had been very 
nice, but there was nothing 
interesting about sitting in her 
living room sipping cocoa. 

“No, and she didn’t tell us 
anything about Norway either!” 
Nettie snapped. 

“I know,” Dale muttered anx- 
iously. ‘‘And we have only two 
people left to interview. I don’t 
know what we'll do if we fail 
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with those too. I'd be so 
ashamed to go to school Mon- 
day without anything for the 
program. And this afternoon is 
the only time I have, because 
this evening I’m going to my 
aunt’s and stay over Sunday.” 

“Aunt’s!” Nettie clapped her 
hands. “That’s it!’ she ex- 
claimed. “You know my great- 
aunt Lawton, who lives out on 
the river road? She has curios 
from all over the world! I know 
she’ll let us borrow them, and 
they'll be very interesting.” 

“Dandy!” exclaimed Dale. 
“If our other interviews aren’t 
successful, then we can get the 
curios. That’s grand, Nettie!” 

“Oh, no!” Nettie said. “We'll 
either go and get the curios 
now and give up the interviews, 
or we won't get them at all!” 

“But there’s no reason for 
that!” said Dale. can just 
as well try first to complete our 
assignment, and have the curios 
as a substitute to fall back on.” 

“No.” Nettie shook her head. 
“If you're going to make me go 
and see the rest of those people, 
then I won’t even ask my great- 
aunt for the curios.” 

Dale was tempted for a mo- 
ment. He was so anxious to con- 
tribute something to the class 
program, and here was an ex- 
hibit ready-made. The curios 
would undoubtedly draw much 
attention. But Nettie was asking 
too big a price for them. 

“If that’s the way it is,” he 
said, “we'll just have to give up 
the curios. We'll take the chance 
of getting the interviews. That’s 
our assignment. And anyway 
between curios and real live peo- 
ple there’s just no comparison.” 

“Then,” said Nettie, “if you 
want to be so stubborn about it, 
I know what I’m going to do!” 
There was a glint in her eyes. 
“I£ you insist that we interview 


Christmas Decorations 


By Joanne Dee 


w= ALL your packages in dark-blue tissue paper. Cut 
snowflakes from white tissue or thin white paper. Fold a 
square of paper (1) in half (2) fold in half again (3) then fold 
in half again (4). Now round off the edge and cut little notches in 
from each side (4). Open out paper and you have a snowflake (5). 
See how much variety you can get in your designs. 

Paste the snowflakes here and there on your packages. Tie all 
your packages with strips of white crepe paper. Cut edges with 
pinking shears if you have them. 

Decorate the large windows in your room by covering with 
Bon Ami. When dry draw a simple design with your fingers and 
wipe away the background, or leave windows covered with 
Bon Ami and wipe out the inside of your design so it will stand 
out on the clear glass. Make designs of candles, holly wreaths, 
reindeers or anything you please. If you make a mistake wipe the 
window clean and start over. 

Blue tissue paper pictures in your window are very pretty. Cut 
a piece of tissue the size of the window glass and paste snowflakes 
on it or decorate with white silhouettes of trees, birds, and the 
like. When ready paste the blue tissue in the window. 


those other foreigners, and if 
you can’t talk to them, and we 
don’t get any report, I'll take 
the curios to school all by my- 
self as my own contribution!” 

“Nettie! You wouldn’t do 


that!” Dale was surprised. 

“T will too. They're my aunt’s 
things.” 

“That’s not fair,” Dale said 
quietly. “I’ve been doing all the 


(Continued inside back cover) 
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What God Does for Me 


By Peggy Roberts (9 years) 
Richmond, Ind. 
The Lord God is very good to me. 
He helps me to talk and to see. 
He makes the flowers so bright and 
yellow; 
He makes the fruit so juicy and 
mellow. 


So thank You, Lord, for all You've 
done; 

And thank You, Lord, for night 
and morning sun. 


My Ducks 
By Shirley Lehman (11 years) 
Ableman, Wis. 


My brother has his fun with trucks, 

But I have mine with three white 
ducks. 

I give them grain to eat each day, 

And for their bed I give them hay. 

They know when mealtime comes 
around 

And know just where I can be 
found. 

They come to the house with a loud 
quack-quack, 

And expect me to follow them on 
their way back. 

This I do each trip they make; 

To them it’s as good as pie or cake. 


The Eskimo Boy 
By Lorraine Deagle (9 years) 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Way up north in Eskimo land 
Where the nights are cold and long, 
There lives a little Eskimo boy 
Of whom we are writing this song. 
He has a dog and a dog sled 
That win most of his pride; 
He said, “With those good dogs of 
mine 

I'll travel the country side.” 
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A Surprise 
Danny Ball 5 
Mills Mo. 


I used to have a monkey, 

I used to have a tie; 

But, you know, what I’ve got at my 
house 


Is a big old pumpkin pie. 


The Squirrels 
By Russell Benton Myers 
(6 years) 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
God bless the dear squirrels 
Who live in the trees. 
They like to hunt for nuts; 
So do help them, please. 


The Ships 
By Mace Coleman (7 years) 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
I live by the ocean— 
It’s always blue or gray; 
I see the big ships sailing by, 
And wave at them each day. 


¥ 


I Don’t Believe in Fairies 
By Jill Henzell (10 years) 
St. John’s, Antigua, B. W. I. 
I don’t believe in fairies, 

I don’t believe in elves; 

I don’t believe that goblins 

Believe in themselves. 


School Days 
By Jean Ferrell (10 years) 
Edna, Kans. 


When I get up in the morning, 
Which always goes so slow, 

I brush my teeth, take my books, 
And off to school I go. 


Christmas Wants 
By Carolyn Burch (10 years) 
Assaria, Kans. 


The horses want oats and the cows 
want hay; 
The pigs want corn on Christmas 


Ys 
The sheep want salt and the chick- 
ens grain— 


Not these things for me, but a candy 
cane! 


Farmerettes 


By Dorothy and Frances Trewett 
(12 and 14 years) 
Drexel, Mo. 


We each are known as a farmerette; 
One is blond and the other brunette. 
We milk the cows twice each day; 
We even help to make the hay. 
We drive the tractors to plant the 

wheat; 
This helps the armed forces and 

allies to eat. 
Then in the fall we shuck the corn 
While the frost is on early in the 

morn. 
Then into town we both do troop; 
First stop is a war-bond booth. 
This is the way we girls help to win; 
So to Hitler and Tojo we can say, 
“This is the end.” 

Friendship Rule 
By Roberta Howe (10 years) 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Be good, be wise, 
Be kind, be true, 


And wish your neighbor 
Good luck too. 


For if you do 
You will never offend, 
And you'll find your neighbor 
Is a real good friend. 
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Telephone Poles 


By Ronald McIntosh (8 years) 
Winchester, Ont., Canada 


Oh, lonely poles, 

What do you do all day? 

All I do is to hold up wire 

To send messages on their way. 


Little Brown Bunny 
By Irving L. Churchill (61 


years 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Little brown bunny, 
Don’t hop away! 
Little brown bunny, 
Do what I say; 
Little brown bunny, 
Stay here and play. 
Little brown bunny 
So nice and so gay! 


The Little Ripply Stream 


By Patricia Rossiter (13 years) 
Greystones Wicklow, Ireland 


I am sitting on our flat roof, and I 
can see the stream near by; 

I can see the stately rushes and 
hear the herons cry; 

I can see shrubs and trees and gorse 
which has long since lost its 
bloom— 

And the blackberries in the garden 
will lose their pale blooms 


soon. 


A Christmas Poem 


By Nancy Jeanne Graves 
(11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 
Long ago on a winter's morn 
The little Christ child was born, 
He was born in a manger full of 


hay; 

And the angels watched over Him 
as He lay 

In the manger so cozy and warm, 

Knowing that no one would do 
Him harm. 

The shepherds came with their 
lambs and sheep; 

The Wise Men watched Him while 
He was asleep, 

And brought Him gifts of dia- 
monds and gold; 

But the shepherds could only bring 
their fold. 


Editor's note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper 
credit must be given in a later issue. 
This humiliates the sender and is 
embarrassing to us. A note from a 
teacher or one of your parents stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you must accompany your con- 
tribution, otherwise the judges will 
not consider it. Every contribution is 
read carefully. and as many of the 
best ones are selected for publication 
as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild 
membership card is sent to each 
child whose composition is pub- 
lished, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


A True Friend 


By Clendon Keller (14 years) 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


When I first moved from the 
country to town the first friend I 
had was a big police dog named 
Pal. After I was used to him and 
he was used to me we would go out 
on a vacant lot and play. After I 
got used to the town I went to the 
show one day, and Pal followed 
me. When I came out of the show, 
he was still waiting for me. 

I finally got a job carrying pa- 
pers. When I went after them in 
the evening Pal would be right be- 
hind me, but I would not let him go 
because I was afraid he might get 
run over downtown. 

He got a bad habit of chasing 
cars and was hit once, but he didn’t 
stop chasing them. He also liked 
to swim in the quarry. When a boy 
or young man up the street would 
go swimming in the quarry, he 
would go with him. 

Pal was the best watch dog in our 
end of town. When the war started 
his master was an air-raid warden; 
so when we had a practice air raid 
the dog would go around with his 
master on his rounds. 


Bobby and I 


By Theodore L. Lindgren 
(10 years) 
Assaria, Kans. 
"Twas the night before Christmas 
When the wind was high; 
Back of the sofa were Bobby and I. - 
We had been there till just about 
dawn, 
Waiting for Santa to come along. 
We were getting tired enough to 
go back to bed 
When Bobby heard a noise over- 
head. 
We went to the window like a flash 
Just as the reindeers made a dash; 
Up 4 the top of the house they 


ew, 
. Bringing a sleigh full of toys up too. 


A few seconds later down the chim- 
ney Santa came, 

Bringing Bobby a sled and me a 
game. 

To reach the stockings he stood on 
tiptoes; 

Then giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose. 

He got in his sleigh, and away he 
did fly 

Up to the cloudless, clear, blue sky. 

Before he went he said, ““Good-by.” 

Then back to bed went Bobby and I. 


Dawn 


By Barbara Chambers (12 years) 
Westmount, Que., Canada 


The twinkling stars begin to fade; 
All nature seems to stir from 


sleep. 
The birds and flowers awake re- 
freshed 
As far away night’s shadows 
creep. 


Another day, another morn, 
Kissed by the night's cool, restful 
peace, 
God’s creatures rise with gladden- 
ing ho 
And a silent prayer that wars may 


cease. 


Whitie 
By Cory Ray Baylor (5 years) 
Smithville, Tex. 
I have a dog named Whitie. 


He likes to play; 
And I feed him every day. 
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Too Many Languages 
(Continued from page 31) 
work on this assignment, and | 
was willing to give you half the 
credit. You ought to be fair 

with me.” 

“I don’t care. It’s what I’m 
going to do if you don’t give up 
and go home,” Nettie repeated. 

Dale bit his lips until he felt 
he could trust his temper. 

“Look here, Nettie. You've 
been trying all afternoon to get 
me to be a quitter. I won’t quit 
until I've done my work, even 
if you take a whole museum to 
school. Come on. We're going 
over to the factory and hunt up 
our Mexican.” 

“ALl right.” Nettie fell into 
step beside him. “But you know 
what’s going to happen if you 
don’t get something out of these 
last two interviews!” 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Animal? 
Donkey. 


A Winter Puzzle 
Snowflake. 


Upset Fruit Basket 


1. Peaches. 2. apples. 3. plums. 
4. apricots. 5. pears. 6. grapes. 7. 
cherries. 

Transpositions 


1. Gash. 2. Garb. 3. Read. 4. 
Grip. 5. Ring. 6. Mite. 7. Spin. 8. 
Nail. 9. Lace. 10. Tool. 


Riddles to Guess 


1. You have to make a pie before 
you can cut it and cut a pair of 
pants before you can make it. 

2. A kitten. 

3. It would then be a foot. 

4. Because he puts down three and 
carries one. 

». A coat of paint. 

6. Because it was never seen be- 
fore. 


Puppy Jumbles 
1. Head. 2. Ears. 3. Paw. 4. Hair. 
5. Bark. 6, Tail. 7. Eyes. 8. Nose. 
9. Breath. 10. Tongue. 


Of Interest to Parents and 
Sunday Schoolteachers ... How 
to Teach Young Children their 
Relationship to God 


e@ Very young children can easily be taught their 
true relationship to God, and what they learn dur- 
ing their tender years will remain with them 
through life. With this thought in mind the Unity 
School of Christianity publishes a series of simple 
lessons to be used by parents and Sunday school- 
teachers in directing children’s thoughts toward 
the spiritual side of life. Grouped in a loose-leaf 


folder, they are known as 


Beginners’ Course 


® These nonsectarian lessons are not designed 
to give the child any formal religious instruction 
but rather to prepare him for the acceptance of 
religion later on. Appealing to his play instinct, the 
Course offers simple devices such as cutouts, pic- 
tures to color, and things to make as a means of 
stimulating the child's interest in God's human 
family, His bird family, His animal and vegetcble 
kingdoms. The child soon comes to know God as 
his Father and as the one source of everything in 
the universe. 

© The Beginners’ Course offers parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching 
material to be used over a twelve-month period. 
Compiled by persons with years of experience in 
training children, it is worth many times its price, 


which is only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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RINGS IN THE NEW YEAR 


In a corner of the big cozy kitchen 
the four Davis boys pulled off snow- 
covered coats and caps and stretched 
numb, red hands before the open 
oven door. They had been coasting 
all afternoon and were chilled 
through. 

Mother smiled at their noisy chat- 
ter as she poured four cups of.steam- 
ing cocoa and stacked homemade 
cookies on a large plate. 

“This is the last time we'll coast 
this year,” said Ned as they all 
gathered round the table. 

“That’s right, it’s New Year’s 
Eve,” returned Charles. “May we 
stay up to hear the bells, Mother?” 

“You boys are not old enough to 
watch out the old year,” said 
Mother. 

“I wish we could do something 
exciting for New Year’s,” Johnny 
said, looking hopefully at Mother. 
“What did you do when you were 
young, Mother?” 

“When I was a little girl,” said 
Mother, “we used to sit around. the 


fire and tell guessing games. We 
would each tell something about the 
Christmas gift we liked best and 
the others would guess which one 
it was. You may do that if you 
wish and you may stay up. until 
ten.” 

“Oh, boy!” the three boys shouted 
together. “A party!” ; 

The party was a big success; each 
one had had a turn, even Mother 
and Dad. Mother was serving the 
fruitcake when Arthur, who was the 
youngest, begged for another turn. 

“You told us which gift you liked 
best, how can you use another 
turn?” asked Johnny. 

“This is something Dick Brad- 
shaw got for Christmas, but if I had 
got it it would be my favorite gift.” 

“All right, Arthur, what is your 
riddle?” 

“What is the smallest gift that is 
really the largest gift?” asked Arthur 
with shining eyes. 

“WEE WISDOM!” replied Ned, 
grinning wisely at his brother. 


“What is WEE WISDOM?” 
asked their mother, puzzled. 

“It’s a magazine for boys and 
girls, Mother,” returned Arthur, “and 
it sure is swell. Its stories are super, 
and it has all kinds of other features 


information about stamps, a page 


where they publish the poems chil- 
dren write, and sometimes they have 
plans for carpenter work for the 
boys, and things that interest girls 
too. Dick got a year’s subscription 
for WEE WISDOM as a Christmas 
gift. He got.the first copy for Christ- 
mas, and he’ll get eleven more copies 
before the gift is finished. I sure 
wish I could have WEE WIS- 
DOM.” 

If you are planning any New 
Year’s gifts or if any of your friends 
have early birthdays why not ring - 
in the new year for them with WEE 
WISDOM, a gift that is sure to find 
a warm welcome. 

WEE WISDOM, the fun-filled 
magazine for boys and girls, is only 


$1 for a year’s subscription. 
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